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Compulsory  Arbitration  Instead  of  War 


An  International  Arrangement  or  Agree- 
ment— an  Association  of  Nations,  or  even 
a  League  of  Nations,  if  one  so  wills — the 
name  is  of  minor  importance,  it  is  the 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  that  counts — 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  purpose  is: 

"The  Maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  the 
World." 

A  tremendously  difficult  problem  and 
yet  the  attempt  to  solve  it  must  be 
made.  And  later  on,  it  will  be  main- 
tained that  the  only  country  that  can 
possibly  work  out  the  problem  is  the 
United  States.  We  must  write  with  abso- 
lute frankness,  not  to  do  so — the  subject 
is  of  such  transcendent  importance — 
would  be  unfair  to  our  readers,  who  must 
be  made  to  realize  the  world  has  never 
yet  tried  to  stop  war — a  heart-sinking  ac- 
cusation. In  every  Conference  or  Con- 
gress there  has  always  been  some  string, 
some  loop-hole,  some  wabbling,  some  de- 
plorable diplomatic  coup  or  some  jealous 
scheme  of  rival  nations  which  has  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  any  capable  plan 
which  would  really  stop  fighting. 

This  is  real  tragedy — we  have  just 
passed  through  war  and  we  know  it  and 
the  world  knows  it,  too,  to  its  sorrow, 
for,  war  cannot  exist,  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  these  days  without  bringing  misery  to 
the  world.  It  is  perfectly  sound  in  the 
sensible  law  of  nations — under  a  sort  of 
world  police  power,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world — nay,  for 
any  two  of  them — if  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  their  purpose — to  agree  that 
disputes  between  nations — whether  or  no 
they  are  parties  to  the  agreement  to  stop 
war — must  be  settled  by  arbitration  and 
this  agreement  should  be  "like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth 
not."  And  a  nation  not  keeping  faith 
with  its  agreement  to  enforce  arbitra- 
tion by  blockade,  embargo  and  boycott, 
should  be  held  and  treated  as  an  outcast, 
an  outlaw  and  a  pariah  among  nations. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  did  not  bring 
peace ;  neither  has  any  of  the  various 
"Balances  of  Powers";  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance and  the  Entente  schemes  have 
equally  failed,  and,  today,  the  world  is 
pretty  nearly  an  armed  camp. 

Poland  is  at  war;  Hungary  is  waiting, 


merely,  to  see  what  will  turn  up,  and 
militarism,  of  the  keenest,  is  rampant  in 
the  Balkans.  Russia,  too,  is  torn  asunder 
by  Bolshevism.  But,  in  Russia,  there  is 
hope  in  the  Nationalist,  who  is  controlled 
in  all  his  actions  by  three  fundamental 
obsessions,  which  have  drawn  him,  tem- 
porarily, to  Bolshevism:  (1),  He  will  not 
accept  salvation  from  Aliens — Aliens,  in 
whom  he  has  not  confidence — he  is  un- 
willing to  exploit  his  country  for  alien 
domination — economic  or  otherwise;  (2), 
he  will  not  give  up  his  land,  and  (3),  the 
old  regime  must  not  be  restored  to  .power, 
for  then,  he  fears,  correctly  or  incorrectly, 
he  would  lose  his  land.  These  three  fun- 
damental principles  in  the  life  of  the 
Russian  Nationalist  —  seeing  no  other 
course — drove  him  to  join  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  and  it  follows:  Bolshevician 
army  is'  ever  finding  ready  recruits  in  the 
Nationalists.  But  a  day  of  reckoning 
must  come  and  when  this  Russian  Na- 
tionalist finds  Bolshevism  has  not  helped 
him  in  any  economic  way  and  that  it  is 
nothing,  other  than  pure  militarism  and 
absolutely  uneconomic  in  purpose,  he  will 
turn  elsewhere  for  that  salvation,  he  had 
hoped  but  did  not  and  will  not  find  in 
Bolshevism.  All  that  he  is  seeking  is 
good  government  and  peace  of  life  and 
security  of  possession,  and  he  will  not 
decline  the  assistance  of  that  alien  na- 
tion, in  whose  people  he  has  confidence. 
It  is  obvious  that  that  nation  is  the 
United  States.  Does  not  Russia  know 
of  the  things  the  United  States  did  for 
Cuba,  and  does  she  not  also  know  that 
the  United  States  went  into  the  late  war, 
solely,  to  save  the  world  from  militar- 
ism? All  that  the  United  States  wants — 
it  is  the  common  slogan  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world — "Open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at"  and  the  carrying  out 
of  those  famous  words:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  Governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
erned." 

Only  the  other  day,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendously effective  exhibition  of  the 
faith  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  United 
States — so  pathetic  as  to  be  almost  dra- 
matic in  its  ring  of  sincerity.   When  Ad- 
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miral  McCully  and  his  destroyers  ap- 
peared in  the  offing,  going  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  refugees  of  Wrangel's  de- 
feated army,  heart-rending  cries  of  joy 
went  up  to  heaven  from  those  poor  men 
— "Americaniskis" — which  to  them  meant 
— once  more,  there  may  be  some  joy  in 
life.  And,  when  Admiral  M/cCully  sig- 
naled to  one  of  his  boats:  "Well  Done," 
as  she  started  seaward  with  the  boat  full 
of  refugees,  some  one  shouted,  "Well 
Done,  Admiral  McCully  and  all  you 
Americans."  Clearly,  the  Russians  did 
not  know  English,  in  their  "American- 
iskis," but  their  shout  of  joy  made  it 
clear  that  they  placed  their  faith  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bolshevic  army,  in- 
cluding in  its  ranks,  as  we  have  just 
stated,  many  Russian  Nationalists — ■ 
smashed,  in  succession,  Kolshak,  Dene- 
kin,  Judenitch,  and,  only  the  other  day, 
Wrangel.  And  after  Wrangel — What? 
It  is  rumored  it  contemplates  a  drive- 
both  of  propaganda  and  of  armed  occu- 
pancy— through  Turkestan  towards  India. 
This  new  sphere  of  influence  would  be 
through  Persia  and  Mesopotamia — from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

And,  moreover,  the  French  position  is 
distinctly  different  from  that  of  Great 
Britain.  What  France  fears  Great  Brit- 
ain does  not.  The  latter  fears  Bolshev- 
ism moving  towards  India,  both  in  prop- 
aganda work  and  in  military  force,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  hence,  it  seems — but 
tremendously  regretable — she  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  thing  for  her  to  do,  is:  to 
establish  trade  with  Bolshevic  Russia — 
this  trade  will  have  a  twofold  purpose: 
(1.),  it  will  give  Great  Britain  a  start, 
as  it  were,  in  trade  with  Russia,  and, 
(2.),  it  will  tend  to  keep  Bolshevism 
from  India.  France,  however,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Bolshevism  or  trade 
with  it — would  that  Great  Britain  were 
of  the  same  opinion — knowing  full  well 
that  the  only  hope  for  Bolshevism,  is: 
Just  that  thing — to  trade  with  it,  and  so 
turn  it  from  militarism  and  from  its  un- 
economic present  status.  Trade  with 
Great  Britain,  however,  will,  unquestion- 
ably, tend  to  overcome  its  present  un- 
economic status  and  thus — by  trading 
with  it — Great  Britain  will  help  to  make 
Bolshevism  more  secure  and  stable. 

Again,  the  French  are,  pardonably, 
afraid  of  the  Germans — fifty  millions 
against  sixty-five  millions — the  British 
are  not,  their  fear,  as  just  stated,  is  a 
Bolshevic  movement  towards  India.  A 
formidable  military  Germany,  however, 


is  always  a  possibility  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  but  it  will  be  a  very 
long  time  before  Germany  can  build  a 
navy  to  menace  Great  Britain,  and  until 
she  does,  the  North  Sea  and  the  "com- 
mand of  the  sea,"  is  an  ample  defense 
for  Great  Britain,  but,  Germany,  united 
to  a  triumphant  Russia,  could  place  an 
irresistible  force  on  the  Rhine ;  this,  how- 
ever, would  not  menace  Great  Britain. 

We  cannot  further  pursue  this  terribly 
realistic  fact,  which  faces  the  world  to- 
day, and  which  all  true  men  and  straight- 
seeing  and  straight-thinking  men  must 
realize,  i.  e.,  if  wars  are  to  continue  to 
jeopardize  the  world  and  civilization, 
surely,  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
present  today  which  could  so  easily  lead 
to  them,  hence,  very  aptly,  the  opening 
sentence  of  this  paper  presents  itself: 

The  Maintenance  oj  the  Peace  of  the 
World. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points  were  the  moving 
cause  in  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  They 
broke  down  the  morale  of  the  Germans, 
we  have  been  told.  And  Mr.  House  has 
just  said:  If  the  Allies  had  failed  to  make 
peace  when  Germany  accepted  the  four- 
teen points,  there  would  have  been  a 
political  revolution  in  every  Allied  Coun- 
try, save  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  for 
three  reasons:  (1),  The  sinking  of  "Lusi- 
tania,"  (2),  the  creation  of  the  Blockade 
zone,  confining  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  entrance  at  certain  designated 
ports,  and,  (3),  the  world  necessity  for 
the  destruction  of  the  militarism  of  Ger- 
many. "1"  and  "2"  were  impelling  but 
not  compelling,  each  added  to  the  force 
of  the  other — they  were,  as  it  were  per- 
sonal reasons,  entering  into  international 
law,  whilst  "3"  was  a  world  reason — an 
obligation,  as  it  were,  to  unite  with  other 
nations  to  drive  Germany's  militarism 
off  the  earth.  It  was  felt  in  the  United 
States,  if  the  world  was  to  be  saved,  Ger- 
many must  be  destroyed.  "1"  and  "2" 
helped  tremendously  to  increase  the  en- 
thusiasm, when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  "3." 
Unquestionably,  we  went  into  the  war 
to  take  part  in  a  world  movement — to 
save  the  world  from  chaos.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  this  point  with  some  detail, 
because,  later  on,  we  will  maintain:  as 
we  entered  the  war  with  the  Entente  for 
a  world  purpose,  so  the  expenses  incurred 
should  be  shared  by  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  was  the 
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cause  of  the  German  debacle — she  then 
and  there  lost  her  morale,  realizing  the 
struggle  from  that  date  became  hopeless, 
whilst  the  nations  of  the  Entente,  whose 
morale,  at  that  time,  was  almost  at  the 
vanishing  point — they  were  "war  worn 
and  war  weary;  they  had  been  bled 
white" — recovered  their  morale,  as  our 
army  literally  poured  into  France. 

When  that  tremendous  fighting  ma- 
chine, the  German  Army — "in  its  perfec- 
tion of  military  preparedness"  with  those 
haughty  Guards  and  those  proud  fight- 
ing Uhlans  at  its  head — marched  into 
Belgium,  upon  an  anticipated  career  of 
victory,  there  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  "flare- 
up"  way  off  on  a  distant  horizon  across 
the  waters  some  thousands  miles  away — 
at  that  time,  little  heeded  or  worthy  of 
an  instant's  consideration,  so  thought  the 
Germans.  But,  later  on,  that  little 
"flare-up"  took  unto  itself  all  the  future 
course  of  events  and  arose  in  all  its  gran- 
deur and  majesty  and  power  and  brought 
that  German  Army  to  its  death.  Of 
course,  the  Allies  had  crushed  the  Ger- 
man Army,  but  in  doing  that,  they  were 
very  nearly  completely  crushed  them- 
selves.   The  Kilkenney  Cats. 

And  then,  the  United  States  came  in 
and  from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican 
border  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  —  in  every  little  hamlet 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  there  was  nothing  but  one  wild 
raging  enthusiasm.  The  whole  country 
became  one  veritable  Donnybrook  Fair 
of  life  and  movement.  It  is  almost  out 
of  place  in  this  serious  paper  to  cite  in- 
stances and  yet,  way  off  in  one  of  the 
western  foot-hill  villages,  for  instance,  a 
man  came  riding  into  town  at  full  gallop 
just  in  time  and  as  he  jumped  upon  the 
moving  train,  which  was  to  take  the  re- 
cruits to  camp,  he  shouted  to  the  cheer- 
ing crowd:  The  streams  were  all  swollen 
in  my  country  and  I  and  my  pony  had 
to  swim  our  way  out  to  get  down  the 
mountains.  Send  my  pony  back  to  my 
people  when  the  waters  go  down.  Not 
so,  said  the  pony,  everybody  is  going  and 
I'm  going  too,  as  he  tried  to  get  on  the 
moving  train. 

That  was  the  spirit  in  the  United 
States.  The  Selective  Draft  was  mag- 
nificent, but  its  finest  characteristic — 
where  all  wanted  to  go — was  its  fairness 
in  determining  who  had  the  right  to  go 
with  the  first  two  million  men: 

"We  have  started.  Father  Abraham,  two 
million  men  and  more — and  more — and 
more.    We  will  see  this  thing  through." 


This,  our  refrain,  wafted  to  Heaven — 
the  war  had  almost  become  a  Holy  War 
— was  borne  across  the  waters  to  descend 
upon  the  peoples  of  Europe,  where  it 
broke  the  heart  of  Germany  and  gave 
new  vigor  to  the  Entente. 

We  went  into  the  war  to  crush  militar- 
ism, e.  g.,  to  prevent  future  wars — to 
drive  war  off  the  earth  forever,  and  we 
won  the  war — it  is  puerile  and  idle  to  say 
anything  else.  Our  work,  however,  is 
only  half  done.  To  accomplish  its  con- 
summation, it  is  our  right,  our  duty,  our 
privilege,  to  propose  an  Alliance — for  one 
specific  purpose,  i.  e.,  to  prevent  future 
wars — if  it  involves  other  schemes,  it  will 
be  doomed  to  failure. 

To  repeat  ourselves — it  is  the  logic  of 
our  paper:  we  entered  the  war  to  stop 
war,  and  we  did  it,  and  now  we  have 
reached  the  half-way  point  in  our  work 
— in  our  destiny,  and  we  have  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  nations  join  us  in  a 
plan,  having  to  do  with  nothing  else  than 
to  prevent  future  wars.  Wars  have  al- 
ways taken  place  from  the  dawn  of  time 
right  down  to  our  own  days.  Every  at- 
tempt to  save  the  world  from  future  wars 
has  been  a  dismal  failure.  From  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  through  the  times 
of  the  Treaty  and  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  and  The  Hague  Conferences  and 
the  Declaration  of  London,  which,  how- 
ever, failed  of  adoption — all  Conferences, 
having  to  do  with  peace,  have,  sooner  or 
later,  been  followed  by  war.  The  ques- 
tion, essentially,  has  become  a  moral  one 
and  time  is  very  precious — it  will  not 
long-  wait  its  presentation.  Now,  or 
never,  before  desolation,  the  question 
must  be  considered;  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  air.  Clearly,  the  United  States  should 
be  the  nation  to  present  its  plan  to  the 
world. 

Everything — the  League  of  Nations  is, 
as  yet,  in  its  infancy — has  been  tried  and 
everything  has  been  found  wanting,  and, 
at  last,  it  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
world  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  war  can  be  prevented: 

(A.),  Disarmament,  and,  (B.),  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration — else  blockade,  em- 
bargo and  boycott. 

(A)  And,  first  of  the  curtailment  of 
war  ship-building  for  some  definite  j)e- 
riod.  This  is  not  at  all  "disarmament" 
and,  really,  how  little  it  has  to  do  with 
disarmament — it  was  never  to  so  apply — 
will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  in  what  we 
will  say  of  disarmament.  It  has  one  vir- 
tue, however — it  will  give  the  already 
overtaxed  Treasuries  of  the  Nations  an 
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opportunity  to  catch  up  in  their  finances, 
and,  it  will  also  give  time  to  work  out  a 
true  and  honest  disarmament.  But,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  how  tricky 
nations  are  about  disarmament.  Once 
upon  a  time,  an  agreement  was  proposed 
to  limit  the  Prussian  Army  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  It  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted by  Prussia's  great  Statesman- 
Stein,  was  it  not? — who  saw  the  loop- 
hole. When  two  hundred  thousand  men 
had  been  trained,  as  only  Prussia  could 
train  them,  they  were  returned  to  civil 
life  and  another  two  hundred  thousand 
recruits  were  trained  in  the  same  perfect 
way  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  Prus- 
sia became  a  nation  of  trained  soldiers. 
And  now,  of  Disarmament: 

(1.)  Disarmament  would  stop  future 
wars,  of  course, — but,  there  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  disarmament  can  be  simu- 
lated that  a  faithless  nation  would  have 
at  its  mercy  the  honest  nation  which 
kept  faith  and,  therefore,  in  these  days, 
disarmament,  so  to  speak,  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  It  could  very  easily  be 
thought  that  "disarmament"  was  being 
carried  out,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
modern  invention,  physical  science  and 
ever-progressing  scientific  research  may 
have  produced  some  unthought-of  wea- 
pon of  warfare  which  would  render  use- 
less every  weapon  hitherto  thought  su- 
preme and  true  and  effective  "disarma- 
ment" would  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  For 
instance,  of  course,  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question,  but  Admiral  Sir  Percy 
Scott  is  of  opinion  that  capital  ships 
should  be  scrapped — his  country  thinks 
so,  too,  perhaps,  for  she  is  not  building 
them.  Planes  and  poison  gases  seem  to 
be  the  coming  weapons  and  who  knows, 
but  that,  very  soon,  the  electricity  in  the 
air — the  lightning — may  be  controlled  by 
man,  and,  at  this  very  moment,  that 
terrible  weapon  destructive  of  every 
thing  that  floats — the  torpedo  Plane — is 
being  studied  the  world  over,  by  most 
capable  men.  It  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood that  disarmament  is  always  just 
overlapped  by  some  new  type  of  arma- 
ment. 

(2.)  Nations  will  not  agree  to  dis- 
armament of  Sea-Power— that's  for  de- 
fense, alone,  they  maintain,  not  heeding 
the  fact — Napoleon  always  so  contended 
— a  quick  offense  is  the  best  defense. 
For  instance,  in  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  any  European  Power, 
the  ships  of  each  contestant  would  rush 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
launch  planes  to  drop  poison  gases  and 


liquid  fire  over  the  country  of  its  oppo- 
nent. And  Torpedo  Planes  would  be 
launched  to  be  used  in  attack.  It  is 
idle  to  maintain  that  Sea  Power  is  not 
for  offense.  President  Wilson  sees  clearly 
the  peril  of  this  of  understanding  of  the 
difference  between  "offense"  and  de- 
fense"— see  his  letter,  page  7,  supra, 
to  the  President  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations:  "The  great  impedi- 
ment to  peaceful  reconstruction  in  these 
troubled  territories  is  caused  by  the  utter 
confusion  between  "offense"  and  "de- 
fense," which,  if  not  clearly  defined,  there 
is  not  only  small  hope  of  peace  but  no 
hope  of  a  clear  perception  of  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  new  wars." 

But  so  rapidly  are  things  changing  in 
these  days  that  only  the  other  day,  a 
very  prominent  Britisher  said:  It  is  la- 
mentable but  we  might  as  well  realize 
it — such  a  thing  as  "Command  of  the 
Seas"  does  not  exist.  Kindly  look  at  our 
paper  "Freedom  of  the  Seas."  And, 
really,  if  nations  are  willing  to  give  up 
"Sea  Power  Armament,"  it  means  so 
little,  unless  "disarmament"  is  honest  and 
true  disarmament.  Battleships  may  be 
scrapped  by  agreement — Admiral  Percy 
Scott  says  they  are  scrapped  per  se — 
nolens  volens,  hence,  an  agreement  to 
scrap  them  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Plants  for  the  manufacture  of  planes 
and  dyes  cannot  be  scrapped — planes  are 
for  peaceful  travel  and  for  peaceful  com- 
merce and  dyes  are  for  domestic  use, 
and  yet,  dye  plants  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  most  deadly  poison  gases,  of 
which  one,  today,  can  hardly  conceive — 
so  vigorously  are  chemists  working  on 
these  things,  we  understand.  Will  dis- 
armament close  these  useful  peaceful  es- 
tablishments? 

(3.)  The  lack  of  the  certainty  of  dis- 
armament is  this:  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
sort  of  postponed  action.  A  nation  can- 
not know  if  nations  have  kept  faith  in 
truly  pursuing  "disarmament,"  until  the 
time  comes  for  using  "armament,"  and 
then  —  if  faith  has  been  broken  —  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  is  valueless — it 
comes  too  late,  for  the  faithless  nation 
may  be  ready  to  fight  with  the  latest 
weapons  in  modern  warfare,  that  is,  a 
true,  honest  and  complete  disarmament 
may  find  itself  faced  by  a  subtle  dis- 
armament, which,  under  the  guise  of 
peaceful  pursuits,  may  permit  of  the  cre- 
ation of  plants  already  equipped  for  the 
immediate  production  of  the  most  de- 
structive weapons  of  war. 

Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitration 
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—enforced  by  blockade,  embargo  and 
boycott — the  subject  of  this  paper — de- 
mands instant  positive  action  in  its  initial 
movement.  If  two  nations  go  to  war 
instead  of  to  arbitration,  blockade,  em- 
bargo and  boycott  are  right  to  the  fore 
at  once.  A  nation  which  does  not  re- 
spond to  its  agreement  to  enforce — 
against  nations  proposing  to  fight — arbi- 
tration by  blockade,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be 
breaking  faith  and,  at  once,  would,  her- 
self, become  a  pariah  nation. 

Disarmament  should  go,  hand  in  hand 
with  Arbitration — "These  two  be  the 
Great  Twin  Brothers  to  whom  the  Dori- 
ans pray." 

(B.)  Compulsory  Arbitration  enforced 
by  blockade,  embargo  and  boycott. 

We  considered  this  question  of  Arbi- 
tration in  a  paper — "Freedom  of  the 
Seas" — published  in  The  Legal  Intelli- 
gencer, December  20th,  1918.  We  will 
quote  from  that  paper  in  a  moment,  but 
before  so  doing,  we  beg  to  state,  that: 

To  appear  before  arbitrators,  mutu- 
ally selected,  is  incomparably  more  sat- 
isfactory to  national  pride  in  sovereignty, 
than  to  appear  before  a  permanent  court. 
A  permanent  court  may  do  for  the  ordi- 
nary every-day  affairs  of  nations,  but, 
when  the  dispute  involves  a  so-called 
sovereign  question — a  fighting  question, 
the  selection  of  one's  arbitrators  is,  un- 
questionably, the  higher  toned  and  more 
satisfactory  plan.  A  nation  may  not 
want  to  arbitrate,  but  being  forced  to 
do  so,  then,  that  nation  cannot  long  be 
unhappy  when  the  decision  in  the  dis- 
pute is  given  by  its  own  arbitrators. 

In  "Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  we  said: 

".  .  .  It — Arbitration — would  unques- 
tionably make  war  so  difficult  it  would 
rarely  be  undertaken,  if  it  were  agreed 
that  unless  nations  submitted  questions 
in  dispute  to  arbitration — whether  or  no 
official  arbitrators — preferably,  arbitrators 
selected  by  the  nations  in  dispute,  as 
suggested — then,  the  nation  declining  to 
so  submit,  or,  if  submitting,  declining  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators, 
should  be  blockaded,  embargoed  and  boy- 
cotted. 

".  .  .  It  must  be  conceded  if  two 
nations  intend  to  fight,  they  can  be  pre- 
vented from  so  doing,  only,  by  coercion. 
Diplomatic  offers  of  service  and  con- 
ciliation, and  publicity,  are  very  in- 
teresting, but  they  will  not  prevent 
fighting  if  the  nations  are  determined  to 
fight — Coercion  alone  will  prevent  them. 
'You  shall  not  fight,  means — arbitration; 
that  is,  the  way  to  prevent  war  is  to 


make  nations  arbitrate.  How?  By 
blockade  —  blockade  from  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world,  from  food,  from 
raw  material,  etc.,  etc.,  by  enforcing  a 
complete  boycott— e.  g.,  concerted  absti- 
nence, by  the  world,  from  social  or  busi- 
ness intercourse  with  the  recalcitrant 
nation. 

".  .  .  The  stern  enforcement  of  such 
a  blockade,  such  a  boycott  would  soon 
bring  the  recalcitrant  nation  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  fair  arbitration 
with  its  own  selection  of  its  arbitrators 
was  far  superior  to  a  complete  outlawry 
from  association  with  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And,  moreover,  the  true  logical 
extension  of  the  'continuous  voyage'  doc- 
trine would  make  such  blockade,  such 
boycott,  effective  even  against  a  nation 
without  one  foot  of  coast  line. 

".  .  .In  this  Agreement  or  League 
it  is  to  be  specifically  stated  that  the 
power  is  denied  it  to  entertain  any  ques- 
tion or  to  act  in  any  way  whatsoever  out- 
side its  power  to  act  in  the  one  specific 
instance  provided  for  in  the  Agreement, 
i.  e.,  to  blockade,  and  no  discretionary 
power,  even  in  the  specific  instance  of 
blockade — just  simply  to  act — to  block- 
ade— when  the  occasion  for  action  should 
arise,  and  nations  decline  to  arbitrate 
and  propose  to  go  to  war.  Each  nation 
to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  these  two 
to  select  the  third  arbitrator.  The  spon- 
taneity of  such  a  Board  prevents  its  be- 
coming, as  it  were,  'hackneyed.'  And  this 
method,  for  this  reason,  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  an  International  Supreme 
Court,  so  to  speak,  or  to  a  Hague  Court, 
or  to  any  permanent  court,  whatsoever 
its  nature  may  be ;  and,  moreover,  it  does 
away  with  the  paraphernalia  of  a  per- 
manent court,  with  its  executive  officers, 
etc.,  etc. 

"There  would  be  a  freshness  and  a 
keenness  in  the  meeting  of  the  arbitrators 
— each  nation  having  its  own  represen- 
tative— which  would  be  entirely  absent 
from  a  permanent  court — bound  by  its 
own  precedents.  In  this  Association  or 
League  of  Nations — so  call  it,  if  there  is 
anything  comforting  or  persuading  in 
that  name — action  would  be,  almost  au- 
tomatic, when  the  occasion  for  action 
arose.  It  is  not  to  enter  upon  any  pos- 
sible discussion — the  blockade  and  boy- 
cott spring  into  action,  instanter,  when 
nations,  after  due  notice,  instead  of  arbi- 
trating, go  to  war." 

The  simplicity,  the  certainty  and  the 
rigidity  of  action  are  the  strongest  ele- 
ments in  the   certain  success   of  this 
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plan.  There  are  "teeth"  in  it,  which 
instantly  come  together  —  Arbitrate  or 
Blockade  and  Boycott  will  follow,  in- 
stantly, as  sure  as  the  sun  shines.  And 
if  this  principle  is  enforced,  the  sun  will 
shine  once  more  upon  the  world.  The 
details  of  procedure  are  so  simple,  they 
could,  very  appropriately,  be  looked  after 
in  the  chancelleries  of  the  nations  com- 
posing the  League. 

If  compulsory  arbitration  is  enforced, 
there  will  be  little  use  for  armament, 
but,  if  nations  are  allowed  to  fight,  then, 
disarmament  may  be  meaningless,  for 
modern  invention,  etc.,  etc.,  will  always 
overlap  disarmament  with  the  newest 
type  of  armament  of  the  most  terrible 
weapons  of  war. 

It  is  intensely  interesting  to  find — 
when  it  came  to  working  out  a  practical 
problem  having  to  do  with  nations  who 
want  to  fight — that  arbitration  enforced 
by  the  alternative  of  blockade,  embargo 
and  boycott  must  be  resorted  to.  This 
necessarily  is  so.  We  have  insisted  in 
this  paper,  it  is  the  only  sound  and  sen- 
sible way  to  settle  such  problems — it  is 
the  only  way  nations,  wanting  to  and 
proposing  to  fight,  can  be  controlled. 

A  most  happy  instance  of  this,  is  strik- 
ingly brought  out  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  very  recent  letter — appearing  in  the 
newspapers  of  January  23rd,  1921 — to 
Paul  Hymans,  President  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  anent  the 
President's  mediation  in  Armenian  af- 
fairs. We  cannot  quote  the  President's 
admirable  letter — would  that  we  had  the 
space,  but  we  must  summarize  it — in 
order  to  show  how  completely  he  is  in 
accord  with  the  fundamental  principle 
set  forth  in  this  paper,  e.  g.,  peace  can 
be  maintained  in  the  world,  only,  by  in- 
sisting upon  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  President,  in  effect,  says: 

(a.)  Armenia  is  under  the  control  of 
Soviet  Russia,  hence,  her  case  becomes 
part  of  the  Russian  Problem. 

(b.)  The  treaty  of  Sevres  has  not  been 
accepted  by  certain  factions,  neither  has 
it  been  enforced  by  the  Allies  and  con- 
sequently, there  is  bitter  distrust  and 
fear  of  war  all  along  the  Russian  border. 

(c.)  It  is  useless  to  act  as  mediator 
in  Armenia  until  the  whole  Russian- 
Armenian-Turkish  tangle  is  solved,  be- 
cause it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Caucasus  if  the  result 
is  merely  to  free  the  forces  there  engaged 
for  new  campaigns  on  other  sectors  of 
this  long  border. 


(d.)  The  Bolshevists  are  a  violent  and 
tyrannical  minority,  who  by  no  means 
represent  the  real  desires  and  purposes 
of  the  Russian  people.  The  armed  inva- 
sion of  Russia  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
peace  to  the  people  of  Russia — the  Bol- 
shevic  coup  d'etat  can  not  be  solved  by 
military  action  from  the  outside.  Rus- 
sia should  be  left  alone  in  the  settlement 
of  her  internal  disorders.  To  say  to  Rus- 
sia: You  are  not  to  be  menaced  from  the 
outside — the  Great  Powers  have  guaran- 
teed you  from  attack,  is  the  best  possible 
assurance  that  can  be  given  the  good 
people  of  Russia. 

(e.)  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  small 
struggling  Border  States  will  not  attack 
the  Bolshevists  on  the  border  line  of 
Great  Russia  unless  encouraged  by  the 
promise  of  support  from  the  Stronger 
Powers. 

(f.)  Therefore,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of 
an  attempt  at  pacification  of  Armenia, 
there  must  be  a  public  and  solemn  en- 
gagement among  the  Great  Powers  not 
to  take  advantage  of  Russia's  stricken 
condition  or  to  violate  the  territory  of 
Russia  nor  to  undertake  any  further  in- 
vasion of  Russia  nor  to  tolerate  such 
invasion  by  others. 

(g.)  Such  a  public  agreement  would, 
in  effect,  say  to  the  Russian  people :  You 
are  not  menaced  from  the  outside — the 
Great  Powers  have  guaranteed  you  jrom 
attack. 

Poland,  etc.,  etc.,  has  been  fighting  the 
Bolshevists  on  the  Russian  border.  The 
President  proposes  that  the  Allies  stop 
all  this  fighting  by  agreeing  to  stop  all 
support  of  those  new  nations  if  they  at- 
tempt to  go  to  war.  This  is  to  prohibit 
fighting,  compulsorily,  by  blockade,  em- 
bargo and  boycott — the  only  possible 
way  to  stop  future  wars.  Really,  this 
statement  can  not  be  refuted  and  when 
the  question  came  before  the  President, 
in  a  practical  way — at  a  time  when  some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  he  showed,  with 
irresistible  logic  and  common  sense  that 
wars  must  be  stopped  by  compulsion — 
You  shall  not  fight,  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  stop  fighting.  All  we  have  urged  in 
this  paper — it  is  its  entire  argument — is 
that  the  principle  the  President  wants 
applied  to  Russia,  should  be  applied — 
not  only  to  that  country,  but — to  all  na- 
tions, e.  g.,  Peace  will  be  guaranteed 
them,  by  enforcing  arbitration  on  those 
who  would  go  to  war — making  them  arbi- 
trate by  blockade,  embargo  and  boycott. 

Just  here  we  crave  forbearance  for  a 
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moment  for  this  apostrophe  to  the  fight- 
ing sailor. 

"Sea  Power" — with  all  its  glorious  tra- 
ditions for  fighting — henceforth  to  find 
its  work  in  preventing  wars ! !  One  needs 
to  turn,  only,  to  the  old  ballads  to  real- 
ize the  love  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
for  their  fighting  sailors,  for  instance : 

"Of  Nelson  and  the  Nore 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown; 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land  led  them 
on. 

******** 

"But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 

To  anticipate  the  scene; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

"Yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 
With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet 

And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  King." 

It  was  in  that  "Battle  of  the  Baltic" 
that  Nelson — that  dear  old  lovable  fight- 
ing hero — all  nations  love  their  fighting 
Jack  Tars — when  told  that  the  signal  had 
been  made  to  withdraw  his  ships  from 
the  fight,  cocked  his  eye  to  his  telescope 
— needless  to  say  it  was  his  blind  eye, 
lost  in  some  earlier  sea  fight — "I  cannot 
see  any  signal  to  withdraw,  hoist  the  sig- 
nal to  my  division  of  the  fleet  to  close 
in  on  the  enemy."  And,  Farragut,  up 
in  the  rigging,  when  told  that  torpedoes 
were  ahead,  shouted:  "Damn  the  torpe- 
does, four  bells,  ahead  fast."  And,  on 
board  the  monitor  which  had  just  been 
blown  up  by  that  torpedo,  Craven,  her 
captain,  standing  by  the  entrance  to  the 
only  passage  way  through  which  one 
could  pass  to  safety,  stood  aside  and 
went  down  with  his  ship:  "You  first,"  to 
his  pilot,  who  was  fine  enough  to  tell  of 
it  when  picked  up  in  the  water  a  few 
moments  later.  And,  Collingwood,  after 
Nelson's  death,  who  never  put  foot  on 
shore — we  are  afraid  to  say  for  how  many 
years — always  looking  around  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  in  the  fighting  way. 
And,  our  own  dishing — truly  the  father 
of  all  torpedo  work. 

Think  of  it — with  the  mere  beggary  of 
words  to  express  it!  To  stop  war  by  the 
beneficent  use  of  that  fighting  machine — 
"Sea  Power."  Why  the  souls  of  those 
"Leviathans  afloat"  would  be  reincar- 
nated in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  their 
countrymen — "Sea  Power,"  crowned  with 
every  fighting  glory,  to  bring  "peace  on 


earth  and  good  will  to  men,"  by  enforc- 
ing— not  war,  but — peace  by  arbitration. 

A  question  of  internal  sovereignty,  as 
it  were,  cannot  be  arbitrated,  and  a  na- 
tion going  to  war  on  some  question  in- 
volving the  internal  sovereignty  of  its 
opponent  should  be  coerced  to  desist,  by 
blockade  and  boycott,  that  is,  if  the  ques- 
tion involves  one  nation,  only,  then, 
other  nations  have  no  right  to  interfere — 
the  question  is  not  "justiciable."  This 
is  the  exact  and  perfectly  proper  use  of 
this  word  "justiciable,"  e.  g.,  there  is  no 
question  to  be  decided  by  law  when  the 
question  involves  the  interest  of  one  na- 
tion, alone.  But,  when  two  or  more 
nations  are  involved  in  disputes — other 
than  in  the  internal  affairs  of  one  of 
them,  here,  we  have  just  shown,  such 
dispute  is  tabooed — positively,  it  is  an 
improper  use  of  the  word  to  call  such 
a  dispute,  "non-justiciable,"  for,  every 
dispute  between  nations  is  "justiciable," 
under  the  very  meagrest  common  sense 
understanding  of  that  word.  And,  it  fol- 
lows, an  agreement  between  the  great 
nations  that  all  disputes  between  the 
agreeing  nations,  and  also  between  na- 
tions outside  the  agreement,  instead  of 
being  settled  by  war,  as  heretofore,  must 
hereafter  be  submitted  to  arbitration — 
that  is,  such  questions  are  made  "jus- 
ticiable" —  nolens  volens,  any  harping 
criticism  to  the  contrary.  It  should  not 
be  of  the  slightest  importance,  hence,  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Association  or  the 
League  to  decide — whether  the  question 
in  dispute  is  justiciable  or  not — what  is 
the  real  difference,  if  the  question  would 
lead  to  war,  it  must  be  arbitrated — else 
blockade  and  boycott,  instantly,  take 
place.  Whether  the  question  involved  is 
what  is  called  justiciable  or  non-justicia- 
ble must  not  be  considered — every  inter- 
national question  can  be  held  to  involve 
sovereignty — the  very  moment  fighting 
commences,  eo  instanti,  every  question 
necessarily  becomes  a  question  of  sov- 
ereignty. A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  justiciable  and  non-justiciable 
questions,  but  it  is  all  very  trifling,  if  the 
World  wants  to  stop  fighting.  It  has 
been  very  well  said  by  Dr.  David  Jayne 
Hill :  "The  fundamental  question  is  What 
is  the  duty  of  a  State  as  a  juristic  person? 
Unless  we  are  to  return  to  barbarism, 
we  must  always  come  back  to  that.  And 
what  is  the  'honor'  of  a  juristic  person? 
Is  it  not  to  maintain  its  juristic  charac- 
ter? How  can  'honor'  be  better  demon- 
strated than  by  strictly  honorable  con- 
duct?    And    what,    again,    is  'honor,' 
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viewed  from  the  side  of  its  strength,  if 
it  is  not  sufficiently  sure  of  itself  to  meet 
its  opponents  at  the  testing  place  of  jus- 
tice? Why  should  a  State  shrink,  in  the 
name  of  'honor,'  from  giving  guarantees 
for  its  rectitude  of  conduct?  Why  should 
it  not  be  willing  to  submit  the  question 
of  what  is  honorable,  in  given  circum- 
stances, to  those  who  can  fairly  measure 
its  aims  and  motives  and  award  a  ver- 
dict?" 

And,  finally,  we  have  to  consider  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  question.  It  will 
be  remembered  we  stated  the  United 
States  took  part  in  the  war  to  accomplish 
a  world  movement— a  modern  Attila — a 
Genghis  Khan  was  sweeping  the  world 
into  one  vast  united  militarism  —  the 
United  States  brought  the  movement  to 
its  death,  and  now  it  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  militarism  is  dead  forever.  Europe 
cannot  object,  with  the  slightest  gracious- 
ness,  to  the  United  States  completing 
their  world  work;  if  she  hesitates  to  ac- 
cept the  plan,  can  she  not  be  induced  to 
do  so  by  the  good  comradeship  and  the 
straight  thinking  and  straight  seeing  jus- 
tice Of  the  United  States,  in  proposing  to 
Europe  to  cancel  their  debts  to  them,  or, 
at  least,  to  refund  them,  with  interest — 
not  payable  until  the  expiration  of — say, 
ten  years.  There  is  very  much  to  be  said, 
any  way,  in  favor  of  this  being  done. 
The  logical  sequence  of  such  kindness, 
and  in  a  great  measure,  of  such  justice, 
will  be  apparent  at  once,  when  it  is  real- 
ized— and  here  we  must  refer  to  the  fact 
— we  have,  perhaps,  already  unduly  dwelt 
upon  it — the  United  States  went  into  the 
war  as  a  World  movement.  Of  course, 
we  suffered,  materially — infinitely  less, 
however,  than  our  fighting  Allies,  but  it 
was  not  a  local  war,  but  a  world  war  to 
save  humanity  and  why  should  not  a  col- 
lation— a  hotch-potch — be  made  of  the 
money  expended  in  saving  humanity,  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  being 
the  cancellation  of  the  debts  of  Europe, 
or,  at  least,  in  funding  them,  as  just  sug- 
gested, incurred  in  accomplishing  a  com- 
mon purpose — saving  the  world  from 
chaos. 

John  Maynard  Keynes,-  C.  B.,  in  his 
book  "The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace,"  wTould  have  the  United  States 
cancel  the  debt  directly,  but  this  would 
be  asking  too  much  and  would  be  unfair 
to  the  United  States — who  are  the  great- 
est creditors,  for  instance,  Great  Britain's 
debt  to  the  United  States  is  4210  million 
dollars,  and  the  debt  of  France  and  Italy 
to  Great  Britain  is  4875  million  dollars. 


If  the  United  States — instead  of  funding 
these  debts — should  cancel,  for  instance, 
Great  Britain's  debt,  the  fairest  way 
would  be  for  Great  Britain  to  assign  to 
the  United  States  that  amount,  4210  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  debts  due  her,  and, 
then,  the  United  States  would  cancel  that 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  France 
and  Italy.  In  canceling  debts,  the  credit 
should  go  "where  the  credit  belongs. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Keynes's  book,  page  271.  It  is  inter- 
esting : 


Mr.  Keynes's  Statistical  Table 


ates 

a 

"3. 

CO 

Loan  to 

United 

Great  I. 

France 

Total 

>> 
03 

>> 
pq 

>, 
P3 

Great  Britain  . . 

4,210 

4,210 

France   

2,750 
1,625 

2,540 

5,290 
4,135 

Italy   

2,335 

175 

Belgium   

400 

490 

450 

1,340 

Serbia  or. 

Jugo-Slavia. . 

100 

100 

100 

300 

Other  Allies  ... 

175 

395 

250 

820 

Russia   

190 

2,840 

800 

3,830 

Total 

9,450 

8.700 

1,775 

19,925 

The  unit  of  expression  is  a  million 
dollars. 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  United  States  loaned  to  Europe 
nearly  ten  billion  dollars — almost  equal 
to  the  loans  made  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  together.  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  expenses  and  losses 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  so  exceeded 
those  of  the  United  States  that  the  lat-- 
ter's  loan  sinks  into  insignificance — and, 
besides,  the  losses  incurred  and  the  money 
advanced  were  both  used  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  common  purpose.  And, 
moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten — this 
almost  is  an  unworthy  point  of  view  of 
a  highly  meritorious  act — that,  in  cancel- 
ing these  loans — by  the  bye,  no  outlay  of 
money  is  required,  the  money  has  been 
loaned  and  it  is  .simply  canceling  a  debt 
— and  by  so  doing  the  United  States 
would  be  bringing  joy  and  contentment 
and  pride — an  almost  holy  pride  and  ven- 
eration for  their  adopted  country  to  the 
hearts  of  our  very  numerous  foreign-born 
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citizens.  The  good  to  be  accomplished, 
in  drawing  to  ourselves  our  own  people 
of  foreign  birth  by  silk  threads  will  quite 
equal  the  burden  of  despair  the  United 
States  will  be  lifting  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  of  Europe. 

And,  by  the  way,  we  almost  overlooked 
stating — it  is  so  beyond  doubt,  we  really 
forgot  it — that  in  the  plan  here  proposed, 
of  course,  Germany  is  to  be  a  member. 
This  is  of  necessity,  if  wars  are  to  be 
stopped  forever. 

Insisting  upon  a  plan  to  end  future 
wars,  and  from  the  highest  sort  of  jus- 
tice thrusting  upon  Europe  our  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  doing  all 
this  without  a  thought  of  any  material 
gain,  will  be  an  heritage  for  the  aeon  of 
ages  to  come  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

A  word  of  personal  explanation. — We 
are  not  obsessed  by  any  "ism";  our 
paper  shows,  very  clearly,  we  are  not  of 
the  literary  clan;  we  have  no  favorite 
scheme  to  launch — the  truth  is:  we  are 
just  simply  of  the  people — one  of  them 
who  tries  to  see  straight  and  to  think 
straight  in  these  times.  It  has  been  said, 
lately,  in  The  English  Review:  "The 
human  world  is  suffering  today  from  the 
crumbling  of  the  very  foundations  on 
which  it  has  been  built;  in  all  its  as- 
pects, it  has  been  built  upon  fictitious 
conventions,  once  held  sacred,  or,  ai 
the  most,  held  to  be  expedient  and  con 
venient,  that  is,  pragmatism — 'Does  i 


work?' — has  ruled  the  world.  The  world 
has  never  been  organized,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  built,  for  some  six 
thousand  years,  on  unveracities  and  un- 
realities— conquered,  subjugated  and  its 
powers  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
querors. Power  consists  in  the  control 
of  wealth.  Production  and  wealth  do 
not  take  place  today,  to  supply  the 
needs  of  mankind,  but  rather,  in  the 
production  of  dividends — boots  are  not 
made  that  human  beings  may  be  shod 
but,  that  dividends  may  accrue,  etc.,  etc., 
and  this  is  true  of  every  idea,  of  every 
value  and  of  every  principle  upon  which 
the  world  is  founded."  Every  one  rec- 
ognizes the  truth  of  the  above  and  the 
world  should  see  that  Nemesis  does  not 
come  into  her  own. 

A  start  should  be  made  at  once  and 
there  is  no  better  "starting  point" — 
which  will  more  earnestly  convince  the 
world  of  a  determination  to  better  things, 
than  to  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  more 
wars,  by  agreeing  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, or,  the  alternative  of  blockade, 
embargo  and  boycott — not  a  compro- 
mise, or  a  suggestion  or  an  offer  of  con- 
ciliation, but  a  clear,  positive  guarantee 
— no  more  wars,  which  every  one  can 
understand.    Nothing  else  will  do. 

R.  Mason  Lisle. 


.     "Spring  Bank,"  Paoli,  Pa. 
November  29,  1920. 
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